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ous investigations have shown tangible results.
In 1889 Dean Lichtenberger, of the Faculty of
Protestant Theology of Paris, examined 558 re-
ports from as many inspectors of schools from
every part of the country. The variety of the
reports and the discriminating sincerity of the
inspectors, so severe toward their own work,
lead one to see how Dean Lichtenberger could
reach no other conclusion than that the work
represented "a manifest progress." Numerous
correspondents have spoken in a similar manner.
One of them, inspector over two hundred schools,
writes: "The teaching of morals gives results
more and more satisfactory. It is not perfect
as yet, but progress has been made which is an
encouragement to persevere." Another, speak-
ing of the fruits of this education, says: "I know
men who have had no other training than that
of the common schools, and yet men who, by
their intelligence and their moral elevation, are
certainly among the greatest personal forces of
modern France." A distinguished writer says:
ccWe have already some admirable results. I
need not tell you that they are extremely varia-
ble. . . . The reaction upon the teachers them-
selves has been superb. They have, at least
many among them, realised the part which they
must play as educators." The full value of this